ROBESPIERRE

decrees obeyed, helped to make requisitions for the
army, prevented the reaction from organizing, and,
in 1794, designated all candidates for office. From
December, 1793, until Robespierre's fall, France was
ruled by a Jacobin dictatorship. It may be said that both
the Fascist and Communist dictatorships have made
use of a perfected Jacobin method.

The Constituent Assembly and its successors, the
Legislative Assembly and the Convention, stood in
awe of the Clubs. The first took a few timid and in-
effectual steps to curb them, but soon resigned itself to
the inevitable, while the second never got beyond a
mere gesture. The Paris Club was able to raise a mob
almost at will to intimidate the deputies, and deputies
from the provinces feared, besides, the reception they
might receive from the Jacobins at home and the
immediate danger to their families and property.

It cannot be said that anybody in particular was
instrumental in organizing this network of Clubs.
Marat must be given credit for being the first to advo-
cate it, and the Masonic Lodges often served as a
nucleus. The growth, however, was largely spontane-
ous. When Robespierre became the leading figure at
the Jacobin Club, there already existed a powerful
organisation of some 400 Clubs. He had but to use the
formidable political machine placed at his disposal, as
Napoleon had but to use the great military force he
inherited from the Revolution.
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^ As a member of the Constituent Assembly, Robes-
pierre may be said to have taken for watchword
Rousseau's "The people is King!" and to have fought
for almost every conceivable measure tending to place